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This advertisement is one of a continu- 
ing series directed to the grocers of 
America. 

The purpose of this advertising is to 
help grocers sell more canned foods sc 
you can sell more! 

Fach advertisement gives timely and 
expert tips on how to display canned 


THE PAY-OFF PAGE 


Hints on building good will and better business—by Canco 


1. There’s profit in ounces! 


True, you please some types of women 
by giving them 1 Ib., 1 oz. for 1 Ib. 


But suppose the item you're weighing 
costs 80¢ per lb. At this rate, you're giv- 
ing away 5¢. Peanuts? No! Most stores 
make only about 1 cent per dollar of 
sales volume. So—weigh accurately. 
When the store profits, you profit. 


Canned Foods... 
Better 4 Ways for You! 


1. Better for displays! Cans allow you to make 
the most effective displays for window, count- 
er, shelf, or floor. 

2. Easier to handle! You can stack or store 
cans with less effort in less time. 


3. Space-saving ! Cans take up less shelf and 
storage space. 


4. Won't break! There’s no loss through break- 
age when cans are accidentally dropped or 
knocked down. 


Send for free reprints of this ad for distribution 
to your salespeople. 


2. Be sure window displays 
do two things! 


Keep price stickers and streamers up 
high. 

Always keep displayed items low 
enough so that passers-by can see into 
the store. It’s easy to make many attrac- 
tive displays with canned foods. They're 
easy to stack and don’t break! 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK-CHICAGO-SAN FRANCISCO 


No other container protects 
like the can 


Each advertisement also tells grocers 
everywhere that (1) cans make the most 
effective displays. (2) cans are casier to 
handle. (3) cans take less shelf and stor- 
age space, and (4) cans won't break. 


These Canco advertisements reach 


182,774 grocers in such grocery publica- 
tions as Chain Store Age, Food Topics.and 
Progressive Grocer, month after month. 

It is an example of Canco’s continuing 
program to help you sell more and more 
cases of the foods you pack. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


foods best ... how to merchandise canned 
New York + Chicago San Francisco 


foods effectively . . and how to sell 


canned goods in increasing quantities. 
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PACK COMMANDS HIGHER PRICES 


MODERN 
Universal Corn Cutter 


MODERN 
Juice Extractor 


MODERN 


Grader-Washer oe M 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


MODERN 
Heavy-Duty 
Plunger Filler 


When you install Modern Machinery and Methods, 
your Production Steps Up... Processing Becomes Sim- 
pler... Costs Are Held Down... Product Quality and 
Prestige Rise...and your pack commands Higher 
Prices— 

How can your plant “GO MODERN’? There's a 260- 
page book on that subject, the FAC General Catalog 
No. 800. It’s much more than a catalog. It tells you 
all about the most Modern Machinery for processing 
Corn, Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, Fruits and many other 
products— but it also describes Modern Methods, Time- 
Saving Techniques. 

It shows Flow Charts and Modern Layout Diagrams 
picturing how you can re-arrange your plant to get 
better results from the same floor-space. 

If you don’t have a copy of this ready reference 
book, write for your Free Copy right now. 


MODERN 
Hand Pack Filler 


D-300 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Sprague-Sells Division * Hoopeston, Illinois 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK—BALTIMORE—SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


A-B Pressure 
Cooker and Cooler 
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QUIZ FOR CANNERS 


Peaches 


3. WHEW AVOD 
WHERE WERE 
FERCHES FURST 
2 CUWWED 


2. HW MAY 


VARIENIES OF PEACHES ARE 
CROWN CQOMYERCILLY 
THE US. © S00? 


SES OF PEACHES. WERE 


{, When it’s a nectarine! The nectarine 

is a variety of peach distinguished by 
its shiny skin, Peach seeds may produce 
nectarines and vice versa; it is not un- 
common to find both growing on the 
same tree. 


2, Today, as many as 500 varieties of 

peaches are grown commercially in 
this country, although it is estimated 
that 2,181 varieties are known. 


ANSWERS 


Peaches were first canned on the 

West Coast in 1862. In less than a 
hundred years, peach canning has 
grown to such an extent that, in 1945 
alone, over 267,000,000 cans of various 
sizes were packed commercially. 
4, On the basis of 24 No. 214 cans per 

case, over 14 million cases of peaches 
were canned in 1945—five per cent 
more than during the previous year. 


CONTINENTAL 


100 East 42nd Street 


CAN COMPANY 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Some sources claim that the peach orig- 
inated in China, where it has been culti- 
vated for centuries and where its flower 
is considered a symbol of longevity. But 
it wasn’t until the middle of the last 
century that fruit lovers could enjoy this 
succulent fruit the world over, any time 
of the year . .. thanks to modern canning 
methods. Peach canners have made it 
possible for the modern family to have 2 
tasty dish of peaches for dessert any 
evening in the week, and consumption 
figures show that many frequently do. 
The canning of peaches is a big business 
. .. a fascinating business. We of Con- 
tinental are happy to have played a part 
in its development, and we look forward 
to further opportunities to offer “‘the best 
in quality and the best in service.” 
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EDITORIALS 


prices in which you may be interested—except 

stock and bond prices, and you “feel in your 
bones” that they are too high, yet when you meet the 
seller, or your labor leader, they have seemingly very 
valid arguments why they cannot be lowered, on ac- 
count of the costs in their composition. You will admit 
this, but at the same time continue to believe that there 
must be some way to get around it. You know one 
sure way, if you care to admit it, and that is a cut in 
the percentage of your profits. During the war those 
profits were fat, and so were the orders, with the result 
that the old bank account swelled very pleasantly, and 
your stocks moved out as only you could wish they 
would. Now that the war and its influence are over 
why not be rational and not wait until compulsion 
drives you to it, but going out “make friends of the 
mammon of iniquity” by naming fairly profitable prices 
on what you aim to produce and thus tie up for yourself 
a list of good buyers who will appreciate the help when 
help was most needed. As good American business 
men we can foresee coming events, and the wise man 
is he who prepares for them. This can be handled 
judiciously now, before the decline sets in and becomes 
a recession, but it cannot be done by one man or one 
set of men, it calls for cooperation, to the end that all 
hands may profit and avoid the loss from the decline 
threatens. 


D "orie WILL COME DOWN—Take any set of 


‘here has been some considerable slackening in em- 
pl. ment, and there will come, if there has not already, 
pr. e reductions to induce enough business to keep the 
w! els turning. If this be managed intelligently we 
cx reach the slightly lower level aimed at, instead of 
w: ‘ing and being forced to the ruinous level that any 
so. of depression can cause. 


hese first price cuts will mainly come out of profits, 
bu they will have their effect upon labor rates, and 
pe ‘icularly upon labor production which we have seen 
st. ed has declined to 1214% of previous normals, a 
pe ilty which no business can stand, especially in view 
of he higher wage rates. Labor will have to do its 
pe in this, by seeing that its wage earners make 
su able returns on the better scale of wages they now 
en oy. If it does not then they can expect to see reduc- 
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tions in the wage scale, and strikes will not restore it. 
Good wages are essential if complete distribution of 
the outputs of this and all industry is to be expected, 
but there are those who believe we have surpassed 
that point, in the constant demands for higher and 
higher wages. Of course this is a vicious circle: higher 
wages mean higher living costs, and higher living costs 
mean higher wages, or else discontent. But there must 
be some point at which this must stop and we think we 
have reached that. If wages can be maintained where 
they are industry will work out the problem, and we 
will have both abundant employment and regular and 
complete consumption of the outputs, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for, as a prominent President 
once said. 


NOW A BUYER’S MARKET?—Mr. Howard T. 
Cumming, a prominent New York State canner, and 
Vice-President of the National Canners Association, 
thinks he sees a shift to a buyer’s market.. He is quoted 
in The N. Y. Journal of Commerce: 

“The thoughtful canner realizes he has many part- 
ners in his business. Among them are his stockholders, 
his growers, his employes, his customers, and last, but 
certainly not least, his banker. Most canners require 
a line of credit to carry them through their production 
season. It is then that a strong banker for a partner 
becomes a real asset. At the same time a strong, well- 
managed canning business can become a highly desir- 
able account for a banker. 

“During the war years the canner-banker relation- 
ship changed to some extent. While canners were 
increasing their production and the prices of the things 
they purchased were advancing (particularly fruits 
and vegetables), calling for more funds with which to 
operate, the fact is that canner borrowings for seasonal 
needs failed to increase in proportion to their packs. 

“There were several reasons for this: 

“Approximately one-third of every canner’s pack 
was being taken by the Government. As soon as a 
pack was completed, samples were approved, a contract 
issued and payment was made, usually within 30 days. 

“Funds were provided with which to finance later 
packs. 
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“With OPA-imposed ceiling prices and a strong de- 
mand at those prices there was no temptation to carry 
merchandise for a rising market. 

“It was possible to sell and ship to civilian trade as 
fast as a canner chose to do so. 

““Morever, the business was generally profitable dur- 
ing the war years. It started off as had the earlier 
war experiences, enabling them to improve their 
financial position. They were able to retire old debts 
and reduce current ones to a minimum. 

“There was little occasion to put any real strain on 
the canner-banker relationship. 


THE OUTLOOK 

“What is the outlook in this respect for 1947? 

“It is perhaps worth mentioning that 1946 was 
literally a transition year. It started off as had the 
earlier war years. Even without Uncle Sam for a 
customer there seemed to be no possibility of satisfying 
the civilian demand. Generally prices were as high, 
or higher, than they had been when set by OPA. Buyers 
took everything offered and prices were not questioned. 

“But late in the year, when it was realized that per- 
haps the packs of some major items were greater than 
the country could absorb, there came a break in prices, 
first in citrus products and then in others. 


BUYERS’ MARKET HERE 

“During the last two months of 1946 and the first 
quarter of 1947 the industry has seen a change from 
a sellers’ to a buyers’ market. This change is of real 
significance to every canner who will need credit in 
1947 and to every banker who may supply it. 

“There are those in this industry who forecast disas- 
ter in 1947. They look for another 1938 when most 
canners lost money. They point to filled pipelines, a 
substantial carryover of some items and declining 
prices, not only of canned foods but merchandise gen- 
erally. They recall that this industry has seldom, if 
ever, shown an ability to quickly adjust its production 
to market needs. They anticipate overproduction, de- 
clining prices and losses. 


“There are others in this industry who see a different 
picture. While they are not blind to the present de- 
pressed market condition, they are more inclined to 
point to the fact that the supply of fancy canned foods 
is actually short in many items. They read of the ever- 
increasing volume of business being done by their dis- 
tributors, particularly the chains and supermarkets. 
They foresee a period relatively free from strikes with 
all industry going at top speed. They see rising wages 
and enormous pay rolls providing the wherewithal to 
buy their merchandise. They have seen the citrus 
market take a nose dive and almost as suddenly rise 
to a level that promises a profit. They look ahead 
cautiously but with confidence. 


“Facing so many uncertainties it would seem highly 
important that every canner plan for his financing as 
carefully as he plans his acreage. 

“It is possible to estimate costs and compute cash 
requirements with a fair degree of accuracy. 

“Container costs and direct labor costs per unit of 
production are pretty well fixed. 


“Raw material costs can be determined as soon as 
grower prices are named. Most of the vegetable prices 
are known now. 


“Overhead costs will vary with production but rea- 
sonable allowance can be made for that variation. 


“Changing yields per acre will, of course, alter the 
cost of producing a pack but average yields over a 
period of years, to which all canners have access, gen- 
erally provide a safe guide in this respect. 

“Having worked out an estimated cost of pack it is 
certainly wise to plan to finance that pack either 
through open lines of credit or through warehouse 
receipts. 


“There has been some discussion in recent weeks 
about the reluctance of some bankers to finance food 
processors as freely as in the past. There has undoubt- 
edly been some occasion for that reluctance. During 
a period of rapid expansion such as we have had, it was 
inevitable that some operators, especially the inexperi- 
enced ones, would overexpand. 


A BASIC COMMODITY 

“But the fact remains that canned food is a basic 
commodity. It will be produced and sold in enormous 
volume. The great majority of those in the industry 
will operate profitably. They will so conduct their 
businesses that they will be no serious credit risk for 
their bankers. 

“Their bankers can and should require the cost in- 
formation suggested above when they set up lines of 
credit. They may supplement that information, if they 
care to, with statistical and cost information which 
may be obtained from the National Canners Associa- 
tion in Washington or from other sources. 


“In this particular year it is perhaps more important 
than in normal years to give more thought to cash 
requirements and the justification for covering them. 
But having planned carefully and cautiously there is 
no reason why a well managed canning business should 
not find credit being freely granted in 1947.” 


THE ALMANAC—The industry is anxiously await- 
ing the 1947 Almanac, and we are just as anxious to 
get it to you. The presses are running steadily on it 
now, and we will get it to you as quickly as possible— 
labor and holidays permitting. It was not well to go 
to press before all the vital statistics were available, 
and this is only just now happening. But we will make 
all the haste possible, when as a subscriber to THE 
CANNING TRADE you will get your copy from the first 
out of the bindery, and all orders will be filled as 
quickly as willing help can make this possible. 

You might be surprised to know that the issue of 
this annual Almanac now surpasses 5,000 copies per 
year, in fact is close to 6,000 to date, with more orders 
coming in. We cannot run up heavy overages of these 
expectations owing to the paper supply situation. \Ve 
have been asking you to make known your wants before 
the presses started so that we could take care of you, 
if at all possible. We cannot set a definite date tor 
its delivery to you, but it is on its way and will be sent 
you as quickly as humanly possible. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND 


MARKETING ACT EXPLAINED 


The Flannagan-Hope Act more for- 
mally known as the Agricultural Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, is primarily 
a research act. It provides also for some 
service functions. 


This Act applies to all agricultural 
commodities. The people that I am 
with, and you, are very much interested 
in fruits and vegetables. But we should 
think of this Act as applying to every 
agricultural commodity. It was approved 
August 14, 1946. There has been a great 
deal of interest aroused in it—the col- 
leges, marketing groups, farm organiza- 
tions. Many meetings have been held. 
Probably there has been too much talk 
about it. Too many people expect too 
much. When we get into the business 
of research it takes a long time to get 
very much done. As we entered the post- 
war era some felt that we wouldn’t have 
any more trouble. No price support, 
no acreage control, subsidies or such 
things. All problems could be solved 
through research. 


I have no such idea and I am sure the 
men in Congress who handled this legis- 
lation had no such idea. But research 
can help and special sales promotions on 
seasonal surpluses can help. Before the 
Act could get started, it ran into an era 
of economy in Government expenditures, 
which of course, we all agree is overdue. 
The House Committee on Appropriations 
reported the agricultural bill out the 
other day. Many people are interested 
in that, because agriculture is an impor- 
tant part of our economy. This Act 
provided for this fiscal year an authori- 
zation of 19 million dollars to carry out 
its purposes. The Committee has recom- 
mended six million dollars. In talking 
with a Committee member some weeks 
ago, he said he doubted if any funds 
should be appropriated this year because 
this is a new item and probably should 
be postponed. He said he doubted that 
the Department of Agriculture has a 
wel'-developed program yet, and also ex- 
pectod that it will have difficulty in get- 
tiny qualified men to carry on the kind 
of ‘ork contemplated by the Act. In 
rec nmending $6,000,000 the Committee 
now feels that the work is of such im- 
po:lince that a modest beginning should 
be now. 


\GRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


‘bere is not much new in this law. 
It vgely authorizes the expansion of 
wor. recognized a long time ago. When 
Ab ham Lincoln signed the bill estab- 
lis! “ng the Department of Agriculture in 
186. it was recognized then that farmers 
were not organized, nor could they afford, 
to curry on the costly research that was 
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Executive Vice President, United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association, Before 
the Board Meeting of the National Can- 

ners Association, May 27, 1947 


necessary to develop agriculture on a 
scientific basis in this country. The Gov- 
ernment decided in those early days it 
had a proper function to perform in that 
field. 

After the Department of Agriculture 
was created, the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations were set up later to carry 
on scientific research. Then the Exten- 
sion Service was established to show 
farmers how to apply the results of sci- 
entific research in their farming opera- 
tions. 


Title I of this Act provides largely for 
the expansion of previously authorized 
work to increase the know-how of agri- 
cultural production. In the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations report, in justi- 
fying and pointing out the reason for 
such serious cuts this year in many of 
the so-called action programs, it stated 
that it was thought we should put more 
emphasis now in the original approach 
to problems of agriculture, namely, one 
of research, to increase the efficiency of 
both production and marketing. 


We know that agriculture is not organ- 
ized to carry on research, as are many 
of our great industrial corporations. And 
just to point out what Congress had in 
mind in that respect the Declaration of 
Policy for Title I of this Act reads: “It 
is the intent of Congress to assure agri- 
culture a position in research equal to 
that of industry, which will aid in main- 
taining an equitable balance between 
agriculture and other sections of our 
economy.” 


Congress recognized it takes time to 
get things done by research, so they set 
up a five-year program. Over a period 
of five years they authorized at the end 
of that time that there be 20 million 
dollars available for research in produc- 
tion; 15 million dollars for research in 
the utilization of farm products and to 
develop new uses of such products; and 
$6,000,000 for other types of research. 
This law provides also that the States 
shall match the amount put in by the 
Federal Government for certain types of 
work; it provides that the Department 
may cooperate with the States on other 
kinds of work; and then it contains a 
new provision which enables the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture when it finds it can 
get a better job done by making a con- 
tract with a private corporation or 


agency, to do a piece of research, it may 
do that. The bill further directs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to see that 
there is no duplication as between State 
and Federal agencies, and if so, he must 
withhold the funds from the States where 
such duplication occurs. He must also 
report annually to Congress on coopera- 
tive projects carried on under the Act. 
We should keep in mind that Congress 
will review this program every year and 
an accounting must be made of expendi- 
tures. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


We have done very fine scientific work 
in production. We know how to produce 
better and more efficiently than any other 
nation of our size in the world, but I 
think we all agree that we still need to 
learn quite a bit more about marketing 
and distributing all that we are so capa- 
ble of producing. Research work in mar- 
keting and distribution has lagged be- 
hind that in production, and we can 
surely find many new uses for Agricul- 
tural products. 


Part II of the Act deals with market- 
ing. I think that the big problem before 
us now, and in the years immediately 
ahead, is to market what we are able to 
produce. Such problems are likely to 
occupy the attention of Congress and all 
of us in the next four or five years. The 
present trend of Congressional thinking 
seems to be to rely on the market-place 
as the outlet for what we can produce 
and to place in a more secondary role 
such matters as price support, subsidies, 
and devices of that kind. If we are to 
have a policy of abundance and plenty— 
and we all approve of such a policy— 
we must have markets for our abun- 
dance. We must have markets which 
will provide returns that will keep pro- 
ducers and distributors in business. 


Remarks have been made, so I am told, 
that this Act contains in it the seeds 
for some socialistic scheme for marketing 
farm products. Let me read one sen- 
tence from the Declaration of Policy for 
Part II which says: ‘“‘The Congress here- 
by declares that a sound, efficient, and 
privately operated system for distribut- 
ing and marketing agricultural products 
is essential to a prosperous agriculture 
and is indispensable to the maintenance 
of full employment and to the welfare, 
prosperity, and health of the Nation.” 
Through research and study and experi- 
mentation the Congress says it wants to 
approach the problems of distributing 
and marketing in the same scientific man- 
ner as the problems of production have 
been approached. There is the same 
authority to cooperate with the States 
as in Title I, and the instruction also 
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that existing facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shall be used first 
as far as available. There is the same 
provision to contract for research. 

The language of Part II is very broad, 
but Congress must review each year, and 
the Department must go to Congress 
each year to get funds to carry on. 

Part II is broad enough to study every 
phase of marketing from the time the 
product leaves the farm until it reaches 
the consumer’s table. It permits research 
in methods of processing in order to find 
better ways of doing them—preparation 
of products for marketing which would 
include such things as washing, cleaning, 
and packing apples and potatoes, gin- 
ning and baling of cotton, or prizing 
tobacco. 


PACKAGING PROBLEM 

Questions of packaging, such as num- 
bers and sizes of cans, may have all been 
settled by the canning industry, but in 
the fresh fruit and vegetable industry 
they still present difficulties. There were 
about 700 different sizes, shapes, and 
kinds of containers in which to ship fresh 
fruits and vegetables some years ago. 
This number was worked down to about 
200 in the freight tariffs. Finally, the 
WPB reduced the number to 68. Every- 
body got along pretty well during the 
war with 68. We are starting back again 
now to develop various kinds of pack- 
ages. We are very much interested also 
in the matter of prepackaging fresh 
fruits and vegetables. We do not know 
where that should be done—whether it 
can be done before shipment or whether 
it should be done in distributing markets. 
Research, experimentation, and experi- 
ence will provide the answer. 


OTHER FACTORS 

With regard to the question of trans- 
portation, we might well have a complete 
reexamination of railroad tariffs to bring 
out whether agriculture is paying more 
than industry for its transportation. Are 
there transportation policies which are 
discriminatory, or do barriers exist which 
retard development of transportation in 
the cheapest and most efficient form? 

There is also the question of storage. 
There are things about temperatures 
upon which productive research might be 
undertaken. Have we all the informa- 
tion needed on handling costs? In our 
own industry, some of our wholesalers 
are interested in cost studies, from un- 
loading the car through to delivery to 
retailers. Does it cost more in time to 
handle some commodities than others? 
What are the possibilities for, further 
mechanization of warehouse operations? 

Then there is the question of stand- 
ards, which I shall not go into now. You 
are probably interested in the relation 
between grades for raw materials and 
grades for finished products. These are 
a few things upon which research in 
marketing functions might be under- 
taken. 

Part II of the Act provides a five year 
program by the end of which 20 million 
dollars annually is authorized to be ap- 


propriated by Congress for carrying on 
work on marketing. Some may think 
that too much, but we haven’t forgotten 
that the Government spent about 100 
million dollars to maintain prices on po- 
tatoes alone in one year. Maybe a little 
more money spent on working out mer- 
chandising would save us in the long run. 
If you can save a dime a package either 
in production or marketing it is as good 
a dime added to the price and is usually 
easier to get. I think we need to re- 
examine every step in our marketing 
operations to see if there are unnecessary 
costs or whether various gadgets have 
attached themselves to us that can be 
dispensed with. 

Industry has its big research organiza- 
tions. There are indications that indus- 
try is becoming more marketing-minded. 
Some of the leading merchandising and 
manufacturing companies have placed 
marketing-experienced men in positions 
of high responsibility. They are enlarg- 
ing their marketing research depart- 
ments and scrutinizing their advertising 
appropriations. They are collecting more 
information on selling costs. They are 
developing new merchandising methods. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Part III of the Act is very important. 
It provides that a National Advisory 
Committee will be set up to advise the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and I think 
that there have also been set up in the 
Department some 17 or 18 commodity or 
functional committees, some of which 
have met and made recommendations. 
These committees are very valuable. 
They make it possible for people outside 
the Government to sit down with the 
people in Government who are going to 
do the work, exchange views with them, 
tell them whether we think the things 
they want to do are worth while. I think 
that is fine for business people because 
they get the view points of people in 
Government, and it is fine for people in 
Government because they get the views 
of people in industry. It is a coopera- 
tive undertaking for the good of all. I 
believe we should be interested in co- 
operating with the Department on that 
basis because, after all, we are interested 
in getting the most for the taxpayer’s 
dollar. 

I believe in research, and I believe that 
certain services—statistical and price in- 
formation—are proper functions of Gov- 
ernment. When we think about Govern- 
ment controls, and some of us wonder 
how far they might go if we should get 
into serious economic difficulties again, it 
seems to me that the best preventative 
medicine we can have is research and 
using every means available to us to do 
a better job, or to show that we are 
doing such a good job that nothing else 
can take its place. 


A VOLUNTARY EFFORT 
There is no new regulatory authority 
in this Act. There is no power to 
subpoena books and records. No citizen 
can be required to appear and testify. 
It is purely a voluntary measure, If the 


Department asks for your cooperation, 
and you don’t want to extend coopera- 
tion, there is nothing they can do about 
it, except to work with those who do 
want to cooperate. If you have no need 
for any of the services provided by this 
Act, I would forget abovt it. 

Some of my friends in other lines have 
asked me whether they should accept 
an invitation to serve on Advisory Com- 
mittees. I told them that is a decision 
for them to make, but if they see no need 
for research in their groups, I would 
accept and serve anyway. They might 
render a valuable service by preventing 
the starting of projects that might be 
unproductive and unnecessary. That 
could be a valuable contribution itself. 
It is likely that the Department will have 
more requests for work that it will have 
funds with which to handle them. 


CONTROLLING ACIDITY OF 
TOMATOES 


The moisture content of the soil is one 
of the chief factors affecting the acidity 
of tomatoes, the greater the moisture 
content the lower the acidity, say scien- 
tists at the New York Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva. Soil moisture was also 
found to have the same effect on the 
total solids in the tomato. 

The amount and kind of fertilizer used 
in growing the crop will also influence 
the acid content and total solids of ripe 
tomatoes as revealed in experiments car- 
ried on over a period of five years with 
16 different varieties of tomatoes used 
by the canning industry in New York 
State. Nitrogen fertilizers applied with 
phosphorus and potash increased yields 
but had no appreciable effect on the acid 
content of ripe tomatoes, regardless of 
the source of the nitrogen. 

Potash fertilizer, on the other hand, 
definitely increased the acid content and 
total solids of ripe tomatoes. “If one 
desires to keep the acid content of the 
tomato crop at a minimum,” say the Sta- 
tion workers, “the field should be irri- 
gated in dry seasons, and the addition 
of potash to the soil should be held to a 
minimum consistent with satisfactory 
crop yields. In catsup, tomato juice, and 
other products where a higher acid con- 
tent is desired to give a more sprightly 
flavor, this may be accomplished by in- 
creasing the amount of potash used in 
the fertilizer.” 

In the Station tests, the acid content 
of all varieties was generally high at the 
beginning of the harvest period, declined 
as it progressed, and rose again at the 
end of the period. The acid content may 
vary as much as 25 per cent throughout 
the season. 


TO CAN FISH PRODUCTS 


J. J. Fagan, 2120 Marengo Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, is organizing a cor- 
poration to engage in the canning of 
crayfish bisque, shrimp gumbo, turtle 
soup and shrimp a la Creole. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


SHADY REST LODGE 


Bill Johnson, ex-canner and son of 
George C. Johnson, Secretary and Man- 
ager of the Cobb Canning Company, 
Cobb, Wisconsin, has opened “Shady Rest 
Lodge” at Rhinelander, Wisconsin, in 
the northern part of the State, where he 
offers the best in foods, bathing, boating, 
fishing, tennis, archery, badminton and 
golf. Duncan Hine, who issues a booklet 
recommending good eating places, hotels 
and resorts, will vouch for the food. Bill 
Johnson contracted asthma while in the 
Marines and it was upon the recommen- 
dation of doctors that he moved to north- 
ern Wisconsin. He has had marked re- 
lief from asthma since he has lived at 
Shady Rest Lodge among the pines. 


HEAVY TRI-STATE PEA LOSS 


Due to heavy rains, unusually severe 
freezes and reduced acreage in 1947 the 
peak pack for the Tri-State area will be 
off by about 1 million cases, or some 40 
per cent less than that of 1946, Calvin 
L. Skinner, Secretary of the Tri-State 
Packers Association made known this 
week., The area which comprises Mary- 
land, Delaware and New Jersey produced 
over 2% million cases of canned peas 
last year, as well as the packing of a 
substantial quantity of frozen peas. 


DEWEY AND ALMY VACATION 
SHUTDOWN 


Following an established custom, the 
Cambridge Plant of Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company will be closed during 
the weeks of July sixth and July thir- 
teenth to enable the firm to give most 
of their employees the two weeks’ vaca- 
tion to which they are entitled. 

During the first week the shutdown of 
the plant will be complete including both 
shipping and receiving. During the 
second week of July thirteenth, a skele- 
ton force will be on duty to make emer- 
gency shipments from inventories. 


BENJAMIN RESIGNS AHF POST 


Robert L. Benjamin has resigned as 
Vice-President and Executive Committee 


Memier of American Home Foods to 
head up a new organization in the food 
field o be made public shortly. The an- 


nounccment was made at a testimonial 
banquet at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
given in his honor by executives of his 
former company, who announced that 
durin his association with the company 
annual sales had increased from $300,000 
m 1935 to a peak of over $50,000,000 last 
year, 
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NORTON HEADS AMERICAN 
HOME FOODS 


Victor T. Norton, previously Executive 
Vice-President, succeeds H. W. Roden as 
President of American Home Foods, New 
York City. Mr. Norton has had over 20 
years experience in the food field includ- 
ing food procurement, manufacturing, 
research, sales and general .administra- 
tion. He was formerly assistant to the 
President of Jewel Tea Company, Vice- 
President of Cudahy Packing Company, 
and Vice-President and Director of Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, Inc. American Home 
Foods products include Clapp’s Baby 
Foods, G. Washington Coffees and Broth, 
Duff’s Baking Mixes, Chef Boy-ar-dee 
Foods and Burnett’s Food Flavors. 


FIELD BOX DUMPER—Apples are 
dumped with less chance of bruising and 
stem puncture by an electrically con- 
trolled and fully automatie field box 
dumper now in production by Food Ma- 


chinery Corporation, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. 

Dumping by the self-operated, labor 
saving machine is simple as well as 
gentle. The loaded field box is taken by 
belt conveyor into a jig. There it is 
automatically positioned and its sides 
are grasped by metal arms. A sponge 
rubber covered lid swings down and 
clamps firmly over the top of the bow. 
The loaded box is then picked up and 
turned over; the cushioned lid opens 
slowly to let the fruit roll out gently on 
to the grading belt. The boxes are 
dumped uniformly so that the flow of 
apples through the packing house is con- 
trolled. 


The new dumper, which also handles 
peaches and pears, is one of several ma- 
chines Food Machinery Covporation’s 
Riverside, California, division has re- 
cently designed to reduce costly hand 
labor in the citrus and deciduous fruit 
industries. 


WORCESTER SALT PERSONNEL 
CHANGES 


Having reached the creditable age of 
65, Jack Spain, technician for Worcester 
Salt Company, has retired. Charles D. 
Cuffe, former Sales Manager at New 
York, has been elected Vice-President of 
the company succeeding E. H. Pendleton, 
who also has retired after 49 years of 
service. Mr. Cuffe, who has been with 
the company for 35 years, will be suc- 
ceeded by R. W. Pendleton as Sales 
Manager. 


LINK BELT IN WASHINGTON 


Link-Belt Company has re-established 
a sales office in Washington, D. C., at 
1009 Washington Gas Light Bldg., with 
C. R. (“Pete”) Heller, Washington Rep- 
resentative, in charge. 


Mr. Heller’s duties will be confined to 
work with Foreign Purchasing Commis- 
sions and with the Governmental and 
Armed Service Bureaus located in Wash- 
ington. Industrial sales in the District 
of Columbia will continue to be handled 
by the company’s office in Baltimore. 


CANCO EMPLOYEES GET 
PAY INCREASE 


Approximately 3000 hourly-rated em- 
ployees of six California plants of 
American Can Company will receive a 
thirteen and a half-cent general wage 
increase and fringe issue adjustments in 
line with the national pattern of other 
basic industries. A joint statement by 
the company and the United Steelwork- 
ers of America, CIO, announced that a 
two-year contract will affect American 
Can Company plants in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, San 
Jose and Monterey. 


Other provisions of the contract, E. H. 
Bell, vice president in charge of the com- 
pany’s Pacific Division, explained, in- 
clude revision of certain specific job 
rates; a broader vacation program re- 
sulting in one or two additional weeks 
off for several hundred employes; a re- 
opening clause affording an opportunity 
to discuss a general wage revision; retro- 
activity to March fifteenth; no strike-no 
lockout clause, and increases above the 
general wage step-up and additional ad- 
vancement opportunities for all mainte- 
nance men. 


FOREIGN TRADE LEADS 


J. A. Ponce Alvins, representing Ponce 
& Benzo Sucr. C. A. Apartado 394, Esto 
4 No. 77, Caracas, Venezuela is inter- 
ested in purchasing and obtaining repre- 
sentations for canned vegetables. He is 
now in the U. S. until June 15, 1947. 
U. S. address c/o Oakland Chemical Co., 
59 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York City and eivinity, 
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GLASS CASE SETTLED 


Attorney General Tom C, Clark has 
announced the entry of an order May 23 
by Judge Kloeb of the Federal District 
Court in Toledo, Ohio, in the case of 
United States v. Hartford-Empire Com- 
pany, et al., approving settlements be- 
tween the Government and defendants 
Hartford-Empire Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut; Hazel Atlas Glass Co., 
Wheeling, West Virginia; Ball Brothers 
Co., Muncie, Indiana; and Lynch Cor- 
poration, Anderson, Indiana. 


The major settlement was one entered 
into by the Hartford-Empire Company, 
which had been found guilty of possess- 
ing an unlawful monopoly of glass mak- 
ing machinery and machinery patents 
and other restrictive practices with an 
adverse effect on the manufacturers of 
glass containers. The principal features 
of the settlement are as follows: 


1. Hartford will change its distribu- 
tion system. For the first time in its 
history, it will sell outright its current 
lines of glass making machinery to con- 
tainer manufacturers, at. the latter’s re- 
quest, instead of leasing the machines. 
This one change alone, it is estimated, 
will save the container manufacturers 
approximately $10,000,000 in royalty 
payments over the next five years and 
ultimately this saving should reach the 
consumer. 


2. Container manufacturers will now 
be able to make their own glass making 
machinery, or have it made for them by 
manufacturers of their own choice. This 
will enable both container manufacturers 
and independent machinery manufactur- 
ers to make and sell such machinery in 
competition with Hartford. 

3. Glass making machinery manufac- 
turers will benefit from a substantial re- 


duction in royalty payments to Hartford. 
For example, the maximum rates for 
feeder machines are initially a third of 
the amount requested by Hartford, and 
are thereafter to be reduced. The settle- 
ment, while fixing maximum rates to be 
charged for patents, leaves in effect pro- 
visions of the final judgment authorizing 
further proceedings before the court if 
the royalties charged are excessive or if 
the patent position of Hartford deterio- 
rates. 


These settlements conclude over seven 
years of litigation, including two pro- 
ceedings before Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


A further provision of the settlement 
requires Hartford-Empire Company to 
dedicate to the public as of October 31, 
1950, three of its basic patents covering 
glass feeders, which are essential ma- 
chines in the manufacture of glass con- 
tainers. Immediate cancellation of these 
patents, on the separate ground of fraud 
in their procurement, is being pressed 
for by the Government in a suit pending 
in the Federal District Court of Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


Separate settlement agreements also 
have been entered into with Hazel Atlas 
Glass Co., Ball Brothers Co., and Lynch 
Corporation, under which glass making 
machine patents have been made avail- 
able to the public at royalty rates de- 
signed to encourage their use. Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. of Toledo, Ohio, the 
largest glass container manufacturer in 
the United States, had agreed previously 
to license its glass making machine pat- 
ents for the nominal single royalty of 
$1.00, and a similar settlement has now 
been made with Ball Brothers Co. 


BUYS PRODUCTS CANNERY 


E. E. Killion, Jr., Vice-President of the 
Vincennes Packing Corporation, Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, has announced the pur- 
chase of the processing plant and proper- 
ties located at Lockport, New York, from 
Standard Brands, Inc. The purchase was 
made primarily to enable the firm to 
better serve customers located in eastern 
sections, Mr. Killion advises, and opera- 
tions will be carried on as usual this 
season, principally in the production of 
tomato products. 


OPERATING OWN BUSINESS 


Gilbert E. Wright of Federalsburg, 
Maryland, has severed his connections 
with the Wheatley Canning Company at 
American Corner, Maryland, and is now 
operating his own cannery at Howards, 
Maryland. 
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KEENAN SUCCEEDS ARMSTRONG 
AT REID MURDOCK 


James R. Keenan, General Manager of 
the Reid Murdock Division of Consoli- 
dated Grocers Corporation, Chicago, has 
been elected President of the division 
succeeding the late Horace Armstrong. 
Mr. Keenan has been with Reid Murdock 
since 1910 and in 1936 was elected a Vice- 
President. Last year he was elected a 
Director of Consolidated Grocers and 
made General Manager of the Reid Mur- 
dock Division. 


NEW PLANT COMPLETED 


Washington Packers, Inc., have com- 
pleted a new addition to their processing 
plant at Centralia, Washington, which 
will double the capacity of the plant. 
Refrigeration equipment will be installed 
for the freezing of all types of fruits, 
vegetables and berries. 


BAILEY MOVES UP AT BIRDS EYE- 
SNIDER 


G. O. Bailey, in charge of production 
of the Snider Packing Corporation and 
subsequently of the Birds Eye-Snider 
Division of the General Foods Corpora- 
tion, has been named General Manager 
of the Birds Eye-Snider Division. 


AIRLINE PROFITS 


Airline Foods Corporation reports con- 
solidated net profit of $1,116,772 for the 
twelve months ended March 31, 1947, 
equal after preferred dividends to $2.56 
per share on the 366,505 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding at the end of the 
period. This figure, which includes the 
full year’s earnings of all subsidiaries as 
though they had been owned for the 
entire twelve months, also gives effect to 
a write-down of inventories of $425,777 
since November, 1946. Consolidated net 
sales of the company, including all sub- 
sidiaries for the entire twelve months, 
was $28,461,236. 


WAA OFFERS PLANT 


The modern manufacturing plant at 
Bakersfield, California, built in 1945 at 
a cost to the Government of $362,000, 
will be offered for sale or lease by the 
War Assets Administration. The plant 
erected to produce guayule rubber in- 
cludes six buildings on 31% acres of Gov- 


ernment owned land. The buildings, of 


frame constructions, have concrete floors 
with a total floor space of 32,400 square 
feet. Bids will be received up to 10:00 
A. M. June 30 at the WAA office of Real 
Property Disposal, 1182 Market Street, 
San Francisco, where complete details 
are available. 


FOUR-COLOR LABEL FOR FROZEN 
FOOD CONTAINER 


Installation of a press for direct four- 
color rotogravure labeling of its new one 
piece, fibre-metal frozen food container 
has been announced by American Can 
Company. 

W. C. Stolk, vice president, said that 
containers labeled on this press are eX- 
pected to be generally available by fall 
at a slight premium over containers with 
a two-color label. “The more decorative 
container,” he said, “is being planned 
to enhance the eye-appeal of packaged 
products which of necessity are purl- 
chased largely on a self-service basis.” 

Facilities for production of the com- 
pany’s wax-impregnated container, for 
delivery in either two or four colors, are 
being expanded to meet the requirements 
of more than 30 frozen food packers who 
have adopted it in the brief period since 
its introduction last summer. Two new 
production lines are being installed, 
which will give the company a total of 
six lines early next year. 
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In a Bridge -—it’s Engineering 


In Seasoning —its STANGE 


In building a bridge, you want dependable 


engineering methods for permanence and 
safety. In seasoning a food product, you want 
Stange’s modern, uniform, dependable method 
of incorporating natural spice flavors into your 


processed foods. 


Every Stange Cream of Spice seasoning has 
ALL the essential oils and aromatic oleo resins 
of NATURAL spices in a concentrated, easy-to- 


use form—with all foreign matter and un- 


CREAM OF SPICE 


WM J+ STANGE 
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sightly waste material discarded. It has the 
same degree of strength—it’s instantly soluble 
—and it comes as an individual spice flavor, 
such as cinnamon, celery, pepper; or in pre- 
mixed blends, such as apple butter seasoning, 
chili sauce seasoning, seasoning blends for 
packers of dehydrated soups, and seasonings 


for meat packers and sausage makers. 


Ask STANGE to help you on any 


seasoning problem you may have. 


42 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


254) W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 12, 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


BEANS 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK., May 31—Green 
or Wax Beans: Spotted, some good, others 
only fair. Large acreage but prospects 
not too good. Everyone wondering about 
market, though inquiries from South 
sound better than at any time since last 
October. 


ALTON, N. Y., May 29—Wax Beans: 
Start planting next week. Will be about 
10 days behind schedule as of this date. 

BIXBY, OKLA., May 31—Green Beans: 
Appear to be about 85 per cent of normal 
years. 


ATHENS, TENN., June 1—Green or Wax 
Beans: Planted; looking good. About 
eight acres or more for canning. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., May 26— 
Green and Wax Beans: Just starting to 
plant. Will be lucky to get in 75 per 
cent of our acreage. 


SHAWANO, WIS., May 29—Green or 
Wax Beans: More acreage than last year 
but still below our acreage of some years 
ago. Just starting to plant. 


CORN 


MIDDLETOWN, DEL., May 29—Sweet 
Corn: Condition of crop is normal at 
this time. 


FRUITLAND, IDAHO, May 27—Corn: 
Acreage is 17 per cent less than in 1946. 
Prospective yield same as 1946 or 4% 
tons per acre. Reason for the decreased 
acreage is the can shortage and allot- 
ment of only 80 per cent of last year’s 
supply of cans. 


AUDUBON, I0WA, May 29—Sweet Corn: 
Planting delayed and emergence from 
soil slow because of below normal tem- 
peratures. Some increase of acreage 
noted where farmers are substituting 
sweet corn for late field corn. Final 
acreage figures will probably be lower 
than last year’s plantings. Excessive 
rainfall, which has delayed planting may 
result in considerable unevenness at har- 
vest time. This is especially true in 
Western Iowa and Nebraska where pres- 
ent conditions indicate a large acreage 
will be planted in June and where June 
plantings may possibly encounter trouble 
from excessive temperatures during the 
pollination period in August. 


WAYNESVILLE, OHIO, June 3—Corn: 4 
per cent of contracted acreage planted; 
ground extremely wet. Some acreage 
covered with 3 feet of water. If rain 
stops, it will be at least one week before 
any corn can be planted. Planting al- 
ready three weeks late. 


BIXBY, OKLA., May 31—Sweet Corn: 
About 80 per cent of normal years. 
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BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH, May 27—Corn: 
Will finish planting about June 10. The 
outlook appears to be good. 


SAUK CITY, WIS., May 26—Corn: Just 
started to plant. 


STOUGHTON, WIS., May 26—Sweet 
Corn: Commenced planting this last 
week. Acreage all contracted and about 
the same as 1946. Rain is interfering 
with sowing. 


WAUPUN, WIS., June 2—Corn: Only 
small amount planted due to late season. 
Growers now want to rush planting but 
we are holding them back since we don’t 
want to bunch both peas and corn, the 
peas will be bad enough. Good weather 
from here on could result in a nice pack 
of good quality in spite of late planting 
start. 


. SHAWANO, WIS., May 29—Corn: Acre- 
age 15 per cent less this year; about 50 
per cent planted. We need warm weather 
soon for all crops. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., May 28—Sweet 
Corn: First plantings made about May 
10 to 15 but continual rains since May 15 
have delayed additional plantings. Acre- 
age reduced this year; doubt if we get 
more than 70 per cent of 1946 acreage 
planted. Situation serious because of 
late season and excessive rain. 


PEAS 


AUDUBON, IOWA, May 29—Peas: Early 
planted fields look good; some late fields 
may run into trouble from hot weather. 


EASTERN SHORE OF MARYLAND AND VIR- 
GINIA AND DELAWARE, May 31—Peas: 
Destroyed. 


FEDERALSBURG, MD., May 31—Peas: 
Entire crop destroyed. 


ALTON, N. Y., May 29—Peas: 65 per 
cent of intended acreage planted; much 
too wet. About half growing well. No 
more to be planted. 


WILSON, N. Y., June 2—Peas: 50 per 
cent of acreage is in the ground, all of 
which was planted three weeks late. 
Prospects for this acreage looks fair so 
far. 


BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH, May 27—Peas: 
Crop is normal; expect to be harvesting, 
or start harvesting in about two weeks. 


SAUK CITY, WIS., May 26—Peas: Look 
fine, however a little slow due to cool 
weather. 


STOUGHTON, WIS., May 26—Peas: Will 
complete all planting today. The first 
planting is about 5 inches tall. We have 
planted about 95 per cent of last year’s 
crop. Rain has distributed the plantings 
quite extensively. 


TIGERTON, WIS., May 26—Peas: Acre- 
age 20 per cent under last year. Pros- 
pective yield very good. Normal plant- 
ing season, 


WAUPUN, WIS., June 2—Peas: Just 
finishing planting today; started sowing 
April 26. About a week to ten days late, 
cool nights, rainy days, all points to pos- 
sible bunching worse than any we have 
ever had. Big run of standards defi- 
nitely certain unless we cut peas when 
very young and skip acreage as soon as 
quality begins to drop. Early sowing 
are way behind normal with not a single 
blossom showing as yet. This means a 
late start, possibly not before July 4 or 5. 
If we want fancy peas our yield will be 
far below normal; present guess is about 
70 cases per acre, with plenty of acreage 
left for seed. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., May 28—Peas: 
Made first planting April 19 as against 
March 28 last year. Continual rains and 
cold weather have seriously affected acre- 
age. Not all Alaskas contracted are 
sown and today it looks very much as 
though we would have to abandon some 
contracted acreage on sweets because of 
lateness of season. Doubt if acreage 
actually planted will exceed 65 per cent 
of 1946. Alaskas look good at present. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., May 26— 
Peas: 40 per cent in ground; this com- 
pares with 80 per cent a year ago. 


SHAWANO, WIS., May 29—Peas: Re- 
duced acreage about 15 per cent. Finished 
planting May 26. Some peas up and 
look good but weather not favorable for 
growing. Peas may bunch up if warmer 
weather does not start soon. 


TOMATOES 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK., May 31—Toma- 
toes: Crop 90 per cent; set early. Pros- 
pects for very good yield. Rainfall plenty 
but not excessive. 


PALISADE, COLO., May 27—Tomatoes: 
Largest acreage in history; about 20 to 
25 per cent above last year. Planting 
completed; growing conditions favorable. 
Prospects very good. 


MIDDLETOWN, DEL., May 29—Tomatoes: 
Just finished setting out Southern plants. 


BONNER SPRINGS, KANS., June 2—To- 
matoes: Large acreage out. Need sun- 
shine but still okay. General weather 
conditions bad; a lot too much rain. 


GREENWICH, N. J.. May 31—Tomatoes: 
Acreage about same in this section this 
year as in 1946. It is too early to tell 
anything about the yield for this year 
but unless weather changes we may be 
in for a short crop. Has been entirely 
too wet, many drowned out in low places. 


ALTON, N. Y., May 29—Tomatoes: 20 
per cent planted whereas 90 per cent 
should be planted by this time. No can- 
cellations yet. 


(Please turn to Page 20) 
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Ow five steps to perfect grading of peas and lima beans, with 
the Sinclair-Scott Hydro Geared 5 Sieve Pea and Lima Bean Grader. 
Hydro Gears assure you of an always clean grading machine. 
it never needs cleaning because the efficient ten foot sieves are 


sprayed constantly with a stream of water. There is a positive drive 
and there can be no slipping with the cut teeth on this grader. 
Large scale packers always recommend it. 

Learn more about the wide variety of Sinclair-Scott 
machines. Send for our new catalogue today. 


T JE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO., 1800 Bik. Patapsco St., Balto. 30, Md. 
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Here's the Score by the Smart Four 


“For my part,” sings the Butcher, “‘Worcester Salt has 
what it takes to keep customers taste-happy—pure salt, 
full-flavored salt—with no bitterness whatsoever.” 


The Baker croons, ‘‘I can only afford to use the finest salt 
+ there is—the purest salt to bring out the very best flavor. That's 
why I use Worcester Salt 100 percent.” 


The Miller chimes in with, ‘‘I need the best salt, too—not 
that I use so much, but what I use is mighty important. 
Making flour is my-business, and I make it my business to 
use Worcester Salt.” 


And the Dairyman high-notes—‘‘Fine cream and fine-flavored 
salt go together to make the fine butter I’m proud of. Like our 
good friend, the Canner, my product demands the best— 
Worcester Salt.” 


Perfect harmony here—perfect A-chord that pure fine-flavored 
Worcester Salt means so much to so many fine products. 


Worcester Salt 


“ELAVORS THE THING” 


MAKES A MORE 
EFFICIENT COOK ROOM 


® Kook-More Koils eliminate condensate ra- 
pidly. Coils constantly filled with live steam. 
Rapid evaporation. 


No cookroom can be 100 per 
cent. efficient until its tanks are 


No simmering. No stick- ; 
equipped with Kook-More Koils. 


ing. Thorough cleaning quickly accomplish- 


ed at end of cook. For years, Kook-More 
performance has represented maximum pro- 
duction efficiency in the cook room. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


LANGSENKAMP 


EQUIPMENT 


In comparison with the next best 
speed, Kook-Mores finish five 
tanks to four. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast 
KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oregon and Washington 
FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 
1412. N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
Northeastern States 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Tri-States 
TOM McLAY 
P. ©. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Crop Situation Puts a New Outlook on the 
’47 Packs—Heavy Consumer Demand Offi- 
cially Recognized—Know Your Sugar 


THE OUTLOOK—The pessimists who 
foresaw such heavy carry overs of 
canned foods that the new 1947 packs 
would come upon a demoralized market, 
have had their day, caused their worri- 
ment to some, and have passed into the 
limbo of forgetfulness. The 194% crop 
situation, with its promises, is not what 
they pictured it would be, as you will see 
by reference to the excellent Crop Re- 
ports given you on another page in this 
issue. And the market has recovered 
from this cold-water plunge and is be- 
ginning to see things in their true light: 
and that means that crop conditions, in 
all sorts of foods, are not up to par this 
season by any means. If we could only 
have held a goodly amount of carry-over 
of canned foods from former packs the 
market would be in better shape right 
now. Because extremes of any kind are 
bad, and we now seem to face a quite 
moderate market supply—but not a 
moderate market demand—for all sorts 
of canned foods. The market is in a 
healthy condition. It must always be 
remembered that the buyer must view- 
with-alarm an ever-threatening (to him) 
oversupply, but the seller can keep him- 
self safely posted, and should do so. 


Take this little quotation from the 
U. S. Domestic Commerce reports: (they 
have no ax to grind, and report things 
as they see them) : 


“In general, more stocks were in the 
hands of wholesalers and retailers in 
the first part of 1947 than ever before, 
but consumption, too, was running far 
above prewar levels. 

“Some price adjustment at all levels 
has occurred. While it is impossible thus 
far to measure fully the effects of price 
changes, up or down, on actual consumer 
purchasing, canned fruit and vegetable 
consumption is expected to set a new 
record high in the 1946-47 season. Over- 
all packer-wholesaler carry-over stocks 
at the end of the season (about mid- 
1947) are likely to be below the annual 
average for the last prewar 5 years, 
when sales were much smaller. 

“A few items, however, are now defi- 
nitely on the surplus-stock side. The 
amount of seasonal production in 1947 
will determine whether they will main- 
tain this position and whether other 
items will be added to the list in the 
(1947-48) years.” 


The writer of that undoubtedly had in 
mind the canned pea situation as it 
looked earlier in the year. But Dame 
Nature has taken care of that, as the 
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Crop Reports definitely show. With the 
pea pack in this early region hardly 
reaching a 40% average, in the minds of 
the most hopeful; and with the great pea 
growing and canning regions now in 
early June apparently still in the clutches 
of winter, that danger may be put aside 
as lost for this year. If we can get out 
a fairly normal pea pack it will be more 
than most well posted pea canners seem 
to think can be done. 


And so it goes with other crops: every- 
thing running about a month late and 
after the frosts and floods in danger of 
the heat of mid-summer, which can be 
devastating. 


That covers the crop condition and the 
market, now let’s look at the supply 
condition, sugar for instance, since that 
item looms largest with the early fruit 
canners. Here you are: 


SUGAR ALLOWANCES ANNOUNCED—Re- 
vised regulations concerning provisional 
allowances of sugar for fruit and vege- 
table canners and for pickle packers ef- 
fective June 2, 1947, were announced 
June 3 by the Sugar Rationing Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


The increased allowances included in 
the revisions are expected to take no 
more sugar in total for these purposes 
than was used last year in view of the 
estimated smaller pack of some of the 
items. 


Major changes in today’s action in- 
clude: 

(1) Increase of allowance for fruit 
canners from 90 per cent to 100 per cent 
of their 1941 per case sugar usage. 


(2) Canners who had a low sugar 
base average, or who operated at a base 
lower than the industry as a whole, will 
be granted increases to make their bases 
approach the industry average. 

(3) Provisional allowance users who 
pack dried beans, frozen fruits or vege- 
tables will receive increased allowances 
through revision of the sugar content al- 
lowed per unit of production. A _ provi- 
sional allowance is a method of ration- 
ing sugar for industrial use on the basis 
of the sugar content per unit of produc- 
tion. 

(4) Provisional allowances will be 
made available for packers of pickled 
cucumbers, cauliflower, onions, and wa- 
termelons, and for packers of spices and 
brandied fruits, red sweet cabbage, car- 
rots, and pickled beets. 

Outlets for fruits packed in water or 
light syrup are declining the Department 
states. The increase in allowances for 
fruit canners therefore, is to enable them 
to use their normal (or 1941) quantity 
of sugar per case of product so that, in 
the light of current marketing demands, 


they can adequately dispose of their 
packs. 

Present marketing conditions also have 
caused large quantities of cucumbers to 
be held in brine awaiting outlets for dill 
and sour pickles. Placing pickling on a 
provisional allowance for sugar will 
enable the industry to produce sweet 
pickles and avoid difficulties in marketing 
cucumbers during the coming months. 

Picklers, however, must show they are 
not exceeding their average 1941 use of 
sugar per pound of finished product (dill 
and sour, as well as sweet pickles). 

Among other provisions of the revised 
regulations are the following: 

A. Packers of soups may get a provi- 
sional allowance on the basis of their 
1941 base instead of a base period of 
August 1, 1943, through June 30, 1944, 
when they were restricted by the tin 
order (M-81) from packing ready-to-eat 
soups. 

B. Processors of canned, frozen, bot- 
tled, or dehydrated beans may apply for 
the average number of pounds of sugar 
used per 100 pounds of the same type of 


. dried beans used in 1941. 


C. No provisional allowances may be 
used for packing nectars or concentrated 
juices. 

D. Jams, jellies, preserves, marma- 
lades, fruit butters, fruit parfaits, and 
fountain fruit are not provisional allow- 
ance items. 


E. Persons or associations (including 
cooperatives) who can fruit for home 
use of members are not eligible for pro- 
visional allowances. They must depend 
on sugar for home-canning available 
through the use of sugar ration stamps 
validated for consumer purposes. 

F. Packers who operate through more 
than one plant on a single sugar base 
registration will be required to submit 
production reports on a _ plant-by-plant 
basis. 

Application forms for provisional al- 
lowances of sugar are available at SRA 
branch offices. 

The regulations concerned are amend- 
ment No. 51 to third revised ration order 
3 and amendment No. 25 to supplement 
1 to third revised ration order 3—sugar. 


VISITING COAST 


Milton Rich of the Rich-Diener ©o., 
New York food brokers, is visiting can- 
ner principals on the Pacific Coast. 


FIRM NAME CHANGED 


Carl A. Wilson Co., Indianapolis {food 
brokers, have changed their firm name 


to Carl A. Wilson & Bowen Co. Eugene 
A. Bowen has been associated with the 
Wilson organization for some time. 
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At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH “i VIRGINIA 


Shady 


Recommended by Duncan Hine : 
Bathing, Boating, Finishing, Tennis, Archery, 
Badminton, Golf nearby. American Plan. 
All modern 


Restricted Clientele 


Mr. & Mrs. W. H. Johnson 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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Keep Your Steam Up! 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE CANNER 
COMPLETE 
BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
and 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


TUBE CLEANERS SAFETY VALVES GAUGES 
PACKING FOR ALL PURPOSES e KILSOOT FIRE SCALE REMOVER 
KEY SAFETY HAND HOLE CAPS e KEY SEALING COMPOUNDS 
BOILER AND MACHINE WORK 
No order too large or too small—Prompt Delivery 
Call Plaza 1415, write or wire at our expense 


C. A. KRIES COMPANY, INC. 
118 LIGHT ST., | BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


CLARTIN 


FOR SPOT LABELING 
ON TIN 


STEKO 


CLARK STEK-O CORPORATION 
Stek-O Hill ) Rochester 13, N. Y. 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS « DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES + BLANKETS « LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Chesapeake 4660 
1234 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying Resistance | Cc s May 
Have to Carry Bulk of Packs—Private Labels 
Interested in Futures—G on Tomato 
Prices—Pea Canning Opens °47 Season— 
Bean Canners to Gauge Pack on Market 
Movement — Light Spinach Pack — Citrus 
Market Soft— Packing Blueberries Only 
Against Orders—Canned Fish Continues in 
Strong Position 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, June 6, 1947 


THE SITUATION—While buyers are by 
no means besieging brokers for offerings, 
of either new pack or spots, there has 
been some lessening of buying resistance 
this week, and many in the trade here 
profess to see encouraging signs of re- 
viving business in the offing. This does 
not imply, however, that either the 
chains or the wholesalers will be buying 
in a big way; on the contrary, the cur- 
rent outlook still indicates that canners 
will be forced to carry a substantial por- 
tion of 1947 packs until the trade gets 
over its “jitters” and hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is dropped as the industry’s guiding 
star. 


THE OUTLOOK—Moderate interest is 
being shown in futures for private label, 
but distributors are by no means inclined 
to make anything approaching normal 
forward commitments. However, buyers 
are studying planting and crop progress 
reports with more interest, and the situa- 
tion, from the sales standpoint, should 
show progressive improvement as the 
rate of retail food sales continues to hold 
at satisfactory levels, and inventories 
dwindle. 


TOMATOES—Improving demand for new 
pack tomatoes on s.a.p. contracts is re- 
ported here this week, although nothing 
tangible on the price situation for new 
pack is yet at hand. Current estimates 
in the trade are that new pack standard 
2s may be priced anywhere from $1.10 
to $1.35, depending upon crop and other 
considerations, and guesses on the prob- 
able opening basis in 10s range all the 
way from $5.50 to $7.00 per dozen, f.o.b. 
southern canneries. Canners are show- 
ing firm price views on the limited sup- 
plies carried over from last season, with 
standard 2s at $1.75, 2%s at $2.15, and 
10s at $9.00, all f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—With Virginia canners ready to 
run on the new pack, and the season in 
the lower Peninsula section at hand, peas 
have come in for more attention this 
week. There is little interest in actual 
purchases, however, and the market on 
standards has been quoted as low as 80 
cents on 2s and $4.50 on 10s for un- 
graded Alaskas and sweets. It is ex- 
pected that sales of new pack will lag 
until current accumulations in resale 
channels are liquidated. Wisconsin re- 
ports indicate an extremely late season, 
with total plantings reported about 75 
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per cent of last year. Canners are ex- 
pected to stick to their plans for early 
harvesting and the packing of a maxi- 
mum quantity of small sieves. A limited 
amount of s.a.p. and memorandum orders 
are being placed by private label dis- 
tributors, but the over-all volume is well 
below normal. 


BEANS—Reflecting continued absence 
of buying interest, canners are holding 
down the early bean pack, which has also 
been affected by scarcity of green bean 
offerings. Market currently on southern 
pack ranges $1.10 to $1.15 for standard 
2s. 


SPINACH—Spring pack of spinach in 
the South is running light, with little 
or no demand reported. Canners are 
quoting 2s at 95 cents, 214s at $1.20, and 
10s at $5.00, all f.o.b. canneries. 


ASPARAGUS—Interest is now turning to 
the midwest, where canners are running 
on new pack, but buying is light. Fancy 
No. 1 all green cut spears are offering 
at $1.50, with standards 10 cents lower, 
while fancy 2s are held at $2.50 and 10s 
at $12.50, f.o.b. midwestern canneries. 


ciTRUS—Canning in Florida is drawing 
to a close, with the market still in soft 
position. Current offerings of grape- 
fruit juice are priced at 70 cents and up 
for unsweetened 2s, with 46-ounce at 
$1.60, while orange juice lists at 8714- 
90 cents and $2.10, respectively. Blended 
juice is 7714 to 80 cents on 2s and $1.85 
on 46-ounce, all f.o.b. canneries. Texas 
packers are offering fancy unsweetened 
grapefruit juice at 6214-65 cents, with 
46-ounce at $1.40. 


BLUEBERRIES—Eastern packers in a 
number of cases have advised the trade 
that they will pack only No. 2 fancy 
blueberries in heavy syrup this year, 
against orders only, and are accepting 
s.a.p. bookings. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—-The situation with 
respect to new pack California fruits 
was succintly summed up recently by 
“California Fruit News” when it said: 
“From present prospects, the selling of 
1947 California canned fruits will be 
largely a matter of spot pricing rather 
than advance future commitments.” Cur- 
rent advices are that the labor situation 
is materially improved, both as to quality 
and quantity, and with the sugar situa- 
tion in better shape, the outlook for top 
quality packs has brightened. Buyers, 
however, are awaiting further develop- 
ments before making commitments, and 
probably many will make a_ swing 
through the Pacific Coast fruit canning 
areas to get a first-hand picture of the 
situation before fully determining for- 
ward purchasing policies. 


TUNA—There is fair interest shown in 
tuna again this week. Limited offerings 
of California grated light meat, 4814s, 
were reported this week at $13.75 per 
case, f.o.b, coast cannery. 


SALMON—Reports from Seattle indi- 
cate early arrival of new pack Copper 


River salmon, with offerings reported on 
the basis of $26 per case for Sockeye 
48/1s, $16.50 per case for 48/'%s, $13.75 
per case for Cohoes 48/%s, $12.50 for 
pinks halves and $10 for chums halves. 


OTHER CANNED FISH—Sardine packing 
in Maine is virtually suspended, and the 
market is nominal. Canners are 
offering oysters only in a limited way, 
with 1s at $3.50 per dozen, f.o.b. New 
Orleans. . . . Some Maryland and Vir. 
ginia canners are running on fish special- 
ties, current offerings including mackerel, 
15 oz., at $2.00, with herring, same-sized 
container, at $1.25 and fish cakes, 15- 
ounce can, at $1.25. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers in Better Humor—Crop Uncertainty 
Changing the Picture—Weather Continues 
Unfavorable—Canners Ready to Abandon 
Pea Planting—Corn Planting Slightly Late— 
Advertised Brands of Asparagus Meeting 
Heavy Demand — Texas Tomato Canners 
Facing High Costs—Tomato Juice Slipping 
—Pushing Canned Potatoes—Sauerkraut in 
a Price War—Little Change in Canned Fruit 
Market—Price Resistance in Canned Salmon 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, June 6, 1947 


THE MARKET—After a long period of 
extreme pessimism and stubborn resist- 
ance to buying almost anything in the 
line of canned foods, slightly improved 
sentiment is noticeable here this week. 
While this is not an indication of a re- 
turn to anything resembling normal buy- 
ing, holes are beginning to appear in 
heavy inventories about which so much 
has been written, and distributors are 
beginning to show interest in new packs, 
although still in a very cautious manner. 
Nevertheless, it begins to appear the 
trend of thinking has taken a turn for 
the better as the start of major new 
packs approaches. Carryovers will, no 
doubt, be heavier than usual, with peas, 
tomato juice and one or two minor items 
being held in heavy quantities. However, 
if threatened crops finally develop into 
short and inferior packs, any fears the 
trade have in regard to these carryovers 
may soon be dissolved. 


The weather here in the middlewest as 
this is written is still a long way from 
ideal, with unseasonably low tempera- 
tures and too much rainfall, further re- 
tarding crops already late, and each 
day’s delay bringing the threat of later 
bunching much closer to a reality. As 
a result, canners are holding back and 
are reluctant to make firm commitments 
on new packs until the situation is ‘ore 
clarified. 

With consumer buying well maintuined 
and the movement of canned foods gen- 
erally continuing on a high level, the 
situation could reverse itself very sud- 
denly, but nevertheless the trade up un- 
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til now have not shown too much con- 
cern. 


pPEAS—The crop here in the middle- 
west continues in poor shape because of 
adverse weather, which has certainly 
been unusual to say the least. It looks 
now as though canners have abandoned 
hope of completing planting in many 
parts of Wisconsin. Furthermore, re- 
ports from the East indicate the crop 
there is worse off than here; and even 
from the northwest where conditions 
have been ideal, and the crop coming 
along in fine shape, extremely hot 
weather has changed the picture there. 
It appears now peas may be hurt badly 
in that section of the country also. Un- 
der such conditions no new prices have 
reached this market as yet, except a few 
feelers on #2 tins of standard peas, 
which were recently offered here on the 
basis of 85¢ per dozen, but which found 
no takers, The principal worry among 
both canners and distributors is the ex- 
pected bunching of the crops during the 
harvesting season, resulting in an exces- 
sive amount of standard and sub-stand- 
ard peas, which is just what the trade 
wish to avoid. Government reports show 
over five and a half million cases still 
in canner’s hands and this coupled with 
stocks still in both wholesalers’ and re- 
tailers’ hands, means a heavy carryover, 
primarily in lower grades. Fancy grades 
are in good shape and distributors would 
like to step in and buy now, but find 


canners unwilling to make definite com- 
mitments. All hopes are for ideal 
weather from now on. ; 


CcORN—Planting in Illinois is going for- 
ward in good shape, and the outlook is 
for a good crop barring any unforeseen 
developments. Wisconsin and Minnesota 
are slightly behind, but generally, the 
corn crop in the middlewest so far is 
shaping up very well. Stocks continue 
to move well, with inventories down to 
normal and some inquiry for fancy whole 
kernel which does not seem to be avail- 
able. Tens, of course, both cream style 
and whole kernel are very much in de- 
mand, but with distributors reported un- 
able to find replacements. Government 
reports showing slightly over two million 
cases in first hands would indicate stocks 
will be well cleaned by the time Septem- 
ber rolls around. 


ASPARAGUS—Advertised brands have 
found a ready acceptance in this market, 
although unadvertised packs have run 
into considerable resistance due to the 
heavy carryover and buyers’ preference 
for smaller size tins on which prices vary 
considerably. 300 size tins of fancy cuts 
and tips all green asparagus are still 
offered here out of Michigan at $1.90 per 
dozen, with most Illinois canners quoting 
$2.30 and some advertised brands at 
$2.40. One quotation was received here 
out of the northwest on the basis of 
$2.20 with some important sources still 


not quoting. Buyers generally, have 
been making commitments sparingly, 
continuing their present policy of hand 
to mouth buying. 


TOMATOES—Texas continues to offer 
2’s standard tomatoes in this market at 
$1.35 to $1.50 per dozen, although can- 
ners there have temporarily run into 
some difficulty because of the high cost 
of raw stock. However, this condition 
is expected to adjust itself shortly. Hold- 
ings from the Tri-States are offered here 
on the basis of $1.90 to $2.00 for stand- 
ard 2’s, with practically nothing avail- 
able from first hands in the middlewest. 
Tens tomato puree are offered at $6.50 
per dozen from local canners as well as 
from the west coast. There are some 
offerings of Texas puree on the basis of 
$6.00, although there is little demand for 
this item at present. Tomato juice con- 
tinues to slip, as all sorts of offerings 
reach this market both on 2’s and 46 oz. 
Despite bargain prices available at the 
moment, slow movement and excessive 
inventories have retarded sales, as job- 
bers’ interests are confined mainly to 
moving stocks they have on hand before 
the new pack rolls around. 


OTHER ITEMS—New whole potatoes are 
offered here from many sources and are 
moving well considering the average 
housewife as yet has not learned the 
convenience of this item. It is expected 
that sales will improve continually to a 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


\ITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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point where canned potatoes will be a 
nice specialty item. Cut green beans are 
in good supply with the trade showing 
little interest, except for a few sales of 
#10’s reported here recently. Kraut 
continues to move very well at ridicu- 
lously low retail prices and is still being 
offered out of the east on the basis of 
75¢e per dozen for 2%4’s. However, local 
canners seem reluctant to meet such 
competition and have decided to stay out 
of the market, at least temporarily. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Reports reaching 
here indicate canners are running into 
“difficulties in their efforts to purchase 
raw stock at less money than last year, 
in order to conform with buyers’ ideas 
of price on the finished product. Move- 
ment has been excellent, with the excep- 
tion of some varieties in light syrup, 
although buyers this year expect to be 
in a position to buy their requirements 
in heavy syrup. Inventories are in good 
shape and will be well sold when the 
new pack is available to the trade. 


cITRUS—There has been little change 
since last week, with business activity 
on this item held to a minimum. Prices 
are still on the soft side due to almost 
complete lack of buying and a further 
easing of prices on raw fruit. Florida 
offerings continue fairly steady with 
some extreme concessions being made on 
Texas grapefruit juice. Citrus continues 
to move very well at retail even though 
prices have moved up somewhat, al- 
though still do not conform to present 
replacement costs. 


CANNED SEAFOODS — Interest in new 
pack quotations on salmon has been light 
as distributors generally, have experi- 
enced considerable resistance to present 
price levels. Shrimp in the regular 7 
oz. tin is being offered on the basis of 
$6.50 for large, $6.00 for medium and 
$5.50 for small, with supplies on the 
light side and the packing season just 
about over. Nevertheless, buying inter- 
est has been small, as the movement of 
canned shrimp has been very poor due 
to prices which the consumer feels are 
too high. Tuna, as usual, remains on 
the wanted list, although supplies being 
more plentiful but still not enough to 
take care of an excellent demand. Sar- 
dines also remain on the buyers’ wanted 
list with supplies inadequate to take care 
of present demands. Reports from Maine 
reaching here indicate a poor pack and 
with little being offered out of California. 
Canned seafoods generally, are in good 
position. 


CHAIN SALES UP 


Jewel Tea Co. reports retail sales for 
the four weeks ended May 17 of $9,627,- 
414, an increase of 60.6 per cent over 
volume for the comparable 1946 weeks. 

Retail sales for the first 20 weeks of 
1947 were $45,925,387, a gain of 59.3 
per cent over the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Late Rain Helping Asparagus and Other 
Crops—Canners and Sellers Holding off on 
Beans—Large Acreage of Small Whites— 
Improved Volume of Business on Asparagus 
—Rain Damages Cherries—Low Prices on 
Grapefruit Juice—No Unsold Canned Peas 
Here—tTaste for Ripe Olives— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, June 6, 1947 


RAIN TOO LATE—A light rain covering 
much of California marked the passing 
of May. This came too late to do much 
real good but was beneficial to asparagus, 
beans, tomatoes, and most field crops. 
Some damages was done to ripening 
cherries and berries and to hay in the 
field. Rainfall throughout the State for 
the season to date is about one-third less 
than normal. 


DRY BEANS—The California bean mar- 
ket has been extremely quiet of late, al- 
though a few sales to canners have been 
reported. In general, however, both can- 
ners and shippers, seem unwilling to 
make any important purchases, except 
for immediate needs. Seeding of the 
new crop is approaching completion and 
indications are that the acreage will be 
somewhat larger than early estimates 
indicated. Growers in the Salinas Val- 
ley have planned an especially large 
acreage to Small Whites. The grain 
harvest has been unusually early this 
year and in many instances fields have 
been ploughed and beans plantéd as a 
follow-up crop. Spot Small Whites are 
quoted at $16.00 to $16.50 per one hun- 
dred pounds rail basis. Canned beans 
have not moved as expected and some 
canners have deferred further buying 
until new crop is in readiness. 


ASPARAGUS—The market feature of the 
week has been the greatly improved vol- 
ume of business on asparagus. Estimates 
of the probable size of the pack range 
from 1,500,000 cases to 2,000,000 cases, 
with the latter figure probably quite 
close to the real output. Some canners 
did not come out with prices until late 
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in May and all seem surprised with the 
recent movement. The California Pack- 
ing Corporation has withdrawn all prices 
on its Del Monte brand, so heavy have 
initial sales been. Some have been able 
to make fair-sized packs of White, but 
the percentage is heavily in favor of All- 
Green. White is in marked demand for 
export and during the week an order 
for 50,000 cases for shipment to South 
America has been making the rounds of 
selling offices. There is a heavy call for 
asparagus in picnic tins, but the No. 2 
size is not being neglected. Here’s part 
of one of the latest lists to be released: 
All-Green Colossal, No, 2, $3.55 and Pic- 
nic, $2.55; blended, Mammoth and Large, 
No. 2, $3.50 and Picnic, $2.50; blended, 
Medium and Small, No. 2, $3.35 and Pic- 
nic, $2.35; cut spears No. 2, $2.80, and 
Pienic, $2.00, and center cuts, No. 2, 
$1.90 and picnic, $1.15. This list repre- 
sents a composit of other lists that pre- 
ceded it. 


CHERRIES DAMAGED—The recent rain 
did considerable damage to cherries in 
some districts, but nowhere was the crop 
ruined. Harvesting will be slowed down 
for a time, however. Growers are not 
thrilled with the price of 12 cents a 
pound paid by most processors, claiming 
that picking costs are very heavy. The 
Preserve, Maraschino Cherry and Glace 
Fruit Section of the Canners League has 
brought out a report showing that the 
carry-over of barrelled cherries as of 
May 1 was 12,663 barrels, against 15,458 
barrels a year earlier. 


FRUITS EARLY—AlIl fruits are ripening 


‘earlier than usual this year and apricots 


are now quite plentiful in the fresh mar- 
kets. The time is rapidly approaching 
when an agreement must be reached on 
the price of this fruit to canners, Grow- 
ers are still talking about $110 a ton, 
while canners feel this is about $50 a 
ton too high for them. Canning should 
be getting under way in the Valley dis- 
tricts in less than two weeks. 


LOW PRICES—Grapefruit juice is now 
being offered in this market at 65 cents 
to 70 cents for No. 2s out of Florida. 
California juice is offered at 80 cents for 
No. 2s and $1.90 for 46 oz., but not much 
business is being done. Quotations were 
recently a little higher and the changes 
up and down seem to have confused 
buyers. 


PEAS—There seem to be no unsold Pa- 
cific Coast peas, although there are some 
unshipped stocks, and with no prices on 
the coming pack in evidence, this item 
is very difficult to quote. Until recently, 
dry weather was having an adverse ef- 
fect on crop prospects, but there have 
been rains throughout much of the Pa- 
cific Northwest during the past week and 
there is a marked change for the better 
there. In most other parts of the coun- 
try the complaint is of too much water. 
Experienced canners suggest that these 
unfavorable early conditions may result 
in packs running more to standard and 
lower grades than is desired. 
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RIPE OLIVES—A recent survey of sales 
of ripe olives made for the California 
Olive Association in six California cities 
indicates that the movement of ripe 
olives'into the channels of consumption 
is close to normal, despite unduly high 
retail markups in many instances, Sales 
per store were highest in Los Angeles, 
with surprising results in some commu- 
nities where working men predominate. 
The survey indicates that it is futile for 
growers and packers to simply guess at 
markets and trends. 

SARDINES—California sardines in to- 
mato sauce packed in oblong halves, 48 to 
the case, are selling at $7.50 a case, and 
anchovies, also in halves are priced at 
$7.00. Fish packed in soy oil carry an 
added price of $1.00 a case. Crabmeat 
of Pacific Northwest pack is selling at 
$18.00 a case for fancy halves. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


To Spot Shrimp by Plane—Slight Increase 
in Shrimp Take—362,850 Lbs. of Hard 
Crabs—Oyster Canning Comes to End 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., June 6, 1947 


“PLANE TO PATROL SHRIMPING 
AREAS”; “STATE CONSERVATION 
DEPARTMENT CHECKS FROM AIR” 

An article with the above caption ap- 
peared in The Mobile Press of June 2, 
1947, which is quoted here below: 

“The State Conservation Department 
plans to use an airplane to patrol the 
Alabama Gulf Coast this Summer to help 
prevent shrimping out of season. 

“This plan was announced by Director 
Bert E. Thomas, who took part in a 
net test Sunday to determine the size of 
shrimp at this time. 

“The test showed large quantities of 
baby shrimp, and these will grow during 
the current off-season into an ample sup- 
ply of edible shrimp when the season 
reopens later in the year, Thomas said. 

“Only one market size shrimp was 
found in 15 minutes of testing, he added. 

“Helping him with the test was Hubert 
Kimbrough of Mobile, director at large 
of the Alabama Wildlife Federation. 

“The conservation department makes 
a shrimp test each week. Full details 
of ‘he plan to use a plane for patrolling 
were not announced.” 


SHRIMP—Landings of shrimp showed 
a slight increase of 100 barrels last week 
over the previous week in this section 
and the boost was caused by Texas pro- 
ducing 549 more barrels of shrimp last 
week than the previous one. Louisiana 
produced 190 barrels less shrimp, Missis- 
sippi produced 259 barrels less and Ala- 
bama unchanged. 

Che following is the amount of shrimp 
produced in this section last week: 

“Louisiana 2,643 barrels, including 279 
barrels for canning; Alabama 1 barrel; 
Mississippi 465 barrels and Texas 914 
barrels, 


June 9, 1947 


The total landings of shrimp for the 
first four months of this year was 7,059 
barrels less than it was for the same 
period last year, nevertheless the can- 
neries received 8,116 barrels of shrimp 
the first four months of this year, 
whereas they only received 3,036 bar- 
rels during the same period last year or 
in increase of 5,080 barrels. 


The closing down of many of the sea- 
food canneries for the season is throw- 
ing somewhat larger quantities of shrimp 
on the raw market than it is able to ab- 
sorb at this time, hence the quantity of 
frozen shrimp in storage is gradually 
increasing. 


During the week total holdings of 
frozen shrimp for all areas reporting 
increased approximately 37,290 pounds 
and were approximately 56,790 pounds 
less than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 1,418,750 pounds less 
than one year ago. 


One of the factors that has caused 
the movement of raw headless shrimp to 
slack up is that there are a good many 
small and medium in those that are being 
caught in the Gulf and the raw headless 
shrimp trade buys these very cautiously 
due to the fact that they break up and 
mash in shipment, which is not the case 
with large shrimp. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama operating under the Sea- 
food Inspection Service of the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration reported that 
596 standard cases of shrimp were 


canned in the week ending May 24, 1947, 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 252,960 standard cases as against 
131,676 standard cases packed during the 
same period last season and 410,077 
cases the previous season. 

Headless shrimp production from the 
South Atlantic States during the week 
was as follows: 


FLORIDA—Apalachicola (Gulf area), 
12,200 pounds; Mayport, 9,600 pounds; 
St. Augustine, 1,900 pounds; Fernandina, 
9,600 pounds. 


GEORGIA—Brunswick, 12,700 pounds. 


HARD CRABS—There were 104,415 
pounds more hard crabs produced last 
week than the previous week in Louisi- 
ana, as 362,850 pounds were produced 
last week and 258,435 pounds the previ- 
ous week. No other area reporting crabs. 


OYSTERS—The canning of oysters 
has been discontinued in Louisiana and 
while oysters are produced in Louisiana 
the year round, they are sold mostly in 
shell to the oyster bars and restaurants, 
in the Summer time. 


JOIN NFBA 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces that A. W. Nygren & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, recommended by Calkins 
& Co., Inc., have been admitted to mem- 
bership. 


corners. 


erial. 


713-729 E. Lombard Street, 


ROBINS PERFORATED PROCESS CRATES 


Superior to Slatted Crates—no denting of cans on sharp 
All welded construction—minimum cost of upkeep. 
Reinforced at bottom with heavy angle iron band and heavy 
band at top. Body and bottom of heavy perforated mat- 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Canning Machinery 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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PLANT TO BE AUCTIONED 


The plant of the General Foods Cor- 
poration at Fairport, New York, about 
ten miles east of Rochester, consisting 
of 80,000 square feet of floor space on 
a three-acre land area, will be offered at 
auction by Joseph D. Day, Inc., on the 
premises Wednesday, June 18, at 2:30 

Located at the corner of Main Street 
and New York State Barge Canal, on 
the main line of the New York Central 
Railroad, the main plant has a frontage 
of 149.9 feet on Main Street, 596 feet on 
the property of the New York State 
Barge Canal and 696 feet on State Street 
and contains about 2.28 acres. Buildings 
in the main plant include several, fully- 
sprinklered, two and three-story brick, 
steel and concrete structures, served by 
a railroad siding, a power plant contain- 
ing six high pressure boilers, 900 horse- 
power, and some frame one-story struc- 
tures and additions used as offices and 
laboratories, containing a total of 75,000 
square feet. 

On the opposite side of State Street 
there are three smaller parcels, one of 
which has a small frontage on two streets 
and 167 feet on another siding of the 
railroad and is improved by a two-story 
concrete block warehouse, 88 x 31 feet, 
containing 5,300 square feet. 

Complete modern public utility service 
is available. No process or special equip- 
ment, machinery, or motors for same, 
will be sold with the plant. 

Also to be auctioned are five acres of 
dumping ground % mile away and an 
additional tract of fifteen acres 1% 
miles from the plant. 


ADMITTED TO NFBA 
National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces that the LaBine Brokerage 
Co. of Toledo, recommended by the Harry 
J. Conlon Company, has been admitted 
to membership. 


NEW WAREHOUSE 


Eastern Oregon Canning Company, 
Inc., Weston, Oregon, has applied to the 
District Housing Expeditor for permis- 
sion to build a new warehouse at a cost 
of $72,800. 


OSWALD BOXER, INC. 


67 Wall St, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Tel. Whitehall 4-0693 


EXPORTERS OF CANNED 
and DRIED FOODS 


Will welcome additional accounts 
of Canners not represented in 
foreign markets. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 12) 


WILSON, N. Y., June 2—Tomatoes: Only 
small portion of acreage has been trans- 
planted. Heavy rains as of today will 
delay most transplanting for another two 
weeks. 


BIXBY, OKLA., May 31—Tomatoes: Ap- 
pear to be about that of normal years. 


ATHENS, TENN., June 1—Tomatoes: 
Setting is started; about 40 or 50 per 
cent will be for canning. 


a 

BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH, May 27—Toma- 
toes: All planted; some replanting is be- 
ing done. Outlook is good. 


CALLAO, VA., May 30—Tomatoes: Very 
late and look bad. We don’t think there 
will be more than 70 per cent of last 
year’s acreage. The Blight was very bad 
in this section last year and this has 
caused some decrease in acreage this 
year. 


LANCASTER, VA., May 31—Tomatoes: 
Weather fair. Late setting; 75 per cent 
completed on May 26. Georgia plants 
have been hard to obtain; prices abnor- 
mally high. Labor seems to be plentiful 
but demand increase in wages. We have 
about 110 per cent acreage. Where care 
has been taken plants set May 12 to 25 
look good. Should crop mature we may 
have trouble with labor for peeling. The 
big question is market prices to canners 
and farmers; all want information how 
to reduce costs to meet the consumer de- 
mand for lower prices. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., May 28—Tomatoes: 
Just started setting plants on May 27. 
Ground wet but weather cool. Acreage 
has come easily and with favorable 
weather from now on should at least 
equal 1946. 


OTHER ITEMS 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK., May 31—Ber- 
ries: Should be a good crop but no satis- 
faction from buyers makes uncertain 
packing conditions. Do not know what 
to expect in way of raw product price. 
Farmers reluctant to discuss lower 
prices. 


PALISADE, COLO., May 27—Peaches: 
Prospects for 30 per cent below normal 
yield on account of late frost, but quality 
and growing conditions excellent so far. 
All fruit crops are fully ten days earlier 
than normal because of unusually warm 
weather in April. 


Cherries: Early cherries starting to 
turn. 


BONNER SPRINGS, KANS., June 2—Beets: 
Never looked better. 


WILSON, N. Y., June 2—Fruit: Apples 
in full bloom but too early to tell the 
effects of the continued rain, Also too 
early to tell the prospects of other fruits, 


Calendar of Events 


JUNE 9-11, 1947—-Mid-year Meeting, 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Sky- 
top Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 

JUNE 10-11, 1947—Annual Meeting, 
U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

JUNE 9-11, 1947—34th Spring Meet- 
ing, American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, Alexandria Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

JUNE 16-17, 1947—Annual Summer 
Meeting, Maine Canners Association, 
Lakewood, near Skowhegan, Maine. 

JUNE 20, 1947—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

JUNE 19-20, 1947—Annual Conven- 
tion, Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing 
Manufacturers Assocation, French Lick 
Springs, French Lick, Ind. 

JUNE 22-26, 1947—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, San Francisco, Calif. 

JUNE 23-24, 1947—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

JULY 9-18, 1947—Tomato Technicians 
School, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

JULY 23-AUGUST 1, 1947—Associa- 
tion of New York State Canners, Inc., 
Mold Count School, Geneva Experiment 


‘Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 6-7, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Connor Ho- 
tel, Joplin, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 10-12, 1947—39th An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Ine., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1947—Annual 
Jonvention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1946 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana ‘Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 13-17, 1948—Annual Mect- 
ing, National Food Brekers Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 16-17, 1947—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
New York, N. Y. 

JANUARY 18-22, 1948—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

JANUARY 18-22, 1948—41st Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 19, 1948—Annual Conven- 
tion, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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YOU NEED — 


This new 7th edition of 


A Complete Course in Canning 


NOW 


Every canner in the business ought to have a copy of this book, 
filled as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation of foods. Even the best informed will find this book 
helpful, worth its price many times over. Many heads of firms, 
upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered extra copies for 


themselves. 


We have tried totell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 
much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 


erage of items. 


You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 


predict. 
Price $10. postpaid 


A Publication of 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc:, Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Retorts and process crates, all sizes, S/J kettles, 
juice extractors, pasteurizers, stencil cutters, S.S. tubing, adjust- 
able 46 oz. and No. 10 labelers, casers, box stitchers, food chop- 
pers, pumps, okra and celery cutters, Ayars pea and bean fillers, 
4-pocket gallon tomato filler, Clipper cleaners, two complete 
Chisholm-Ryder whole bean lines. Will buy or sell your surplus 
machinery. We are no further away than your telephone. 
Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, (West) 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—One set Langsenkamp Double Copper Pulp 
Coils, 3” three turns 40” x 60”; used for about five batches only. 
Priced at small part of original cost. Lord Mott Co., Inc., 
Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE—Used Cannery Equipment, new and as is, rebuilt 
Fillers, Extractors, Casers, Labelers, Case Sealers, Boosters, 
Forklifts, Boilers, Pasteurizers, Cookers. Cut your capital in- 
vestment and increase efficiency. Wire us your equipment needs. 
A. H. Maleom Co., Orlando, Fla. 


LIQUIDATING EQUIPMENT FROM MACARONI, Meat, 
Tomato and other vegetable processing. Boss and Buffalo 
Jacketed Meat Mixers, Sterling & Urschel Peelers, Dicers, Buf- 
falo Choppers, Cutters, Slicers, Cavagnaro Kneaders and 
Presses, Filler Machine Co. S. S. Piston Fillers, 3 to 11 Pistons. 
Clermont and Arthur Noodle, Ravioli and Macaroni Equipment, 
Oppenheim and Mechanical Stuffers, De-Hairers, Meat Grinders, 
Labelers, Wrap Around and Spot Aut. Case Gluers and Sealers. 
First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Two Tri-Clover Motor driven Pumps #2-E.J., 
brand new, still in original crates; Three 150 gal. Lee Soup 
Kettles, Style A, % jacketed stainless steel, 90 lbs. working 
pressure, brand new, never used; Two Lightning Portable Mixers, 
1 Model D-2, 431 r.p.m. and 1 Model D-1A, 383 r.p.m., slightly 
used, first class condition. Concord Foods, Inc., Concordville, Pa. 
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WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR MYEFKLY SPECIALS 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY has available for i diate shipment the fol- 
lowing used, rebuilt or new machinery and equipment. All offerings are 
subject to prior sale at prices quoted F.O.B. shipping points. 


a ar NEW, original crate, continuous pressure, A-B, 12’ long 
4” dia., conveyor, valves, Reeves drive motor, 

I—SYRUPER, NEW, Sprague-Sells, 18 valve, #180, S.S. parts, 211x400 
can, parts for 300x407, never used 

i—WASH ER, NEW, original crate, A-B perforated cylinder, 3’x10’, 
plete with inside spiral & spray nozzles, 2 motor. 

I—WASHER- ELEVATOR, NEW, Original crate, A- 3. 1 HP motor drive 

I—VEGETABLE CONVEYOR, (Merry-go-round) Link-Belt, 110’ Uni- 
versal Carrier chain, 12” wide top plates. 31’7’x18’8’"x2/9”, steel tables 
both sides, 178” wide, speed 42 FPM, 5 HP motor. 

I—COOKER & COOLER UNIT, 2 steel tanks, welded, 70’ long x 60” 
wide; Cyclone flat wire conveyor; Reeves Vari-Speed drive, will handle 
any size container, glass or can. With conveyor....$2,825.00; Without... 

I—FILLER, FMC, Stainless steel, hand pack, up to #2 cans, with motor, 
drive, excellent 

Robins, Standard, 2” 


13—RETORTS, 42x72”, A. K. 
gauges. Ea. 

I—LABELER, Ermold, with motor, 69” high x 32” x 36” 

I—CAPPER, U. S. Bottlers, 8 head, 110 per min., automatic, for MM 
caps, reconditioned, like new. 

i—FINISHER, Chisholm-Ryder, model B, 8.S., motor, excel. cond 

I—GLUER, Triangle Package, #110, hand package, 4 to 16 oz., 
reconditioned and guaranteed 

I—TANK, NEW, S.S., Steam-jacketed, 144” long, never used 

7—TAN KS, Open top steam jacketed, 42x52x2712”, 5/16” thick, food con- 
tact metal 20% nickel-clad steel, 4565 stamped, 903¢ pressure, com- 
plete with agitators, excel. —, 

I—DICER, Sterling, ID, #193, 
excellent condition 

on Morgan 3944, takes up to 8d nails, double, 6 pockets each 


$7,000.00 


5,270.00 


"800.00 
1,200.00 


2,200.00 


1,625.00 


safety valves & 
175.00 
235.00 


4,000.00 
850.00 

motor, 
300.00 


500.00 


400.00 


5-60 bu. per hr., 3’x9’, belt driven, 


395.00 


400.00 
400.00 
250.00 
1,320.00 


250.00 


1—PULPER: Sprague-Lowe, large size, model B 
I—BRUSH FINISHER, Indiana, 3x3” frame, ! 
I—STEAM PUMP, NEW, 
stage Centrifugal, 200 GPM, connected Terry steam turbine, 150 psi 
1—PUMP, Sanitary, Waukesha, #25BB, nickel alloy, V-belt drives, 2 HP 
motor, twin blade impellors 


Tele eo Wire or Write BARLIANT AND COMPANY if interested in any 
of the above items. Write for the Weekly Bulletin. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS-SALES AGENTS 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
SPECIALISTS Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


NEW & USED FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT for 
Canning, Freezing, Dehydrating, etc. Write today for complete 
list. Food Processing Equipment Co., 257 Portage St., Kala- 
mazoo 6, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Model C-10 Brilsonair Dehydrator complete with 
time control apparatus, air compressor, trays, etc. Used only 
as demonstrator. No reasonable offer refused. Write for full 
particulars. Connecticut State Prison Industrial Fund, Wethers- 
field, Conn. 


FOR SALE—300 gallon Steel Tank; 3,000 gallon Steel Tank; 
Hypoclorinator for pressure line; 150 ft. deep-well Pump, 70 
gal. p. min; 50 H.P. Fairbanks Stoker with aut. control; 30 
H.P. Fairbanks Stoker with aut. control; 75 H.P. Oil Burner 
with aut. controls; Adjustable Coal Elevator 18” x 35’, with 
stainless steel Hopper and 24’ Chute. Call Mr. Carlsrud, River- 
side 0566, Reid-Avery Co., Baltimore 22, Md. 


FOR SALE—F.M.C. Hand Pack Filling Machine for 308 
cans or pint jars, latest model, complete with motors and attach- 
ments. Never used. Concession for quick sale, immediate de- 
livery. Jaxon Products Co., Dayton 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Tomato and Puree Canning Equipment; com- 
plete set-up ready to operate here or can be moved: 85 H.P. 
Boiler; 42 x 72 Retorts with lids; Electric Motors; Electric 
Hoist; Hand Filling Table; Soak Tank and Rotary Washers; 
Hot Water Scalder; Peeling Table and Belts; Sprague Pu!per; 
Cypress Tanks with Coils; 5% Hampers; Labeling Machine; 
Alum. Buckets; Knives; Labels; ete. Buy all or what you need; 
priced low. Adv. 4787, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Full line of Tomato Canning Equipment. Lo- 
cation: Northwestern Ohio. Adv. 4786, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


FOR SALE—One Flotation Washer for whole grain corn. 
Purchased from The United Co. In new condition, price reason- 
able. Geo. W. McComas & Co., Monrovia, Md. 


OR SALE—Used Equipment: Scotch Marine Boilers; Loco- 
motive type Boiler; Return Tubular Boiler; Ayars Pea Filler; 
Hansen Pea Filler; Nested Pea Grader; Clover Leaf Pea 
Grader; Universal Corn Cutter; Double Corn Huskers; FMC 
Cob Corn Washer; Onley Washer; Exhaust Boxes; Buck and 
Chisholm-Scott Bean Snippers; 100 station FMC Tomato Peeling 
Table; FMC Continuous Vegetable Peeler; Sterling and Ameri- 
can Vegetable Peelers; Agiduster and Niagara Dusters; Steam 
Circle Hoist; Wood Pea Lug Boxes. W. T. Howeth, 1831 N. 
Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment, Adv. 478, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 474, 
The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—No. 10 Filler, late model, for tomatoes and string 
beans, plunger type. Charles C. Shanbarger, Stewartstown, 
Pa. Phone 88R4. 


WANTED—Max Ams Automatic Can Sealing Machine for 
#1 oval cans or 9 oz. rectangular cans, with or without heads, 
and condition. Ameri-Cana Fisheries, Wilmington, Calif. 


WANTED—Tubular Heat Interchanger, small capacity, 2-5 
gallons per minute. Also Cold Storage Vat with Cooling Unit 
and Agitator, 200-500 gallon capacity. Both either new or 
second hand. Write full description and price to: Canner, Box 
367, Coamo, Puerto Rico. 

WANTED—To buy Horizontal Retort 12-20 feet long, 50-60” 
breadth with crates and supplies. New or used in good condition. 
Write: P. O. Box 475, New Bedford, Mass. 

WANTED—1 Ayars 7 or 9 pocket Tomato and Bean Filler 
_ first class condition. John H. Dulany & Son, Inc., Fruit- 
and, Md. 


FOR SALE — PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS for Kraut: Copenhagen Market, Marion 
Mar ct (yellow resistant) and Goldenacre; all grown from 
Fer: -Morse Seeds. Tomato Plants: Stokesdale, Rutgers, Mar- 
glob. and John Baer; all from Certified (treated) Seeds. Wire, 
pho. or write for prices on express shipments or delivery by 
truc) from Virginia’s oldest and largest growers. J. P. Councill 
Co., ‘ranklin, Va. 


F 8 SALE—Millions field grown Tomato Plants grown on 
new .and, sowed in rows, sprayed and cultivated for blight 
dise: se; ready May 15. Rutger and Marglobe; $3.00 per 1,000, 
exp) ss charges collect. Cabbage Plants: Copenhagen, Golden 
Acre. Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Ballheads; same price. Potato: 
Nan.» Hall and Porto Rico; $4.00 per 1,000, express collect. 
All } ants moss packed to stand shipping anywhere, or we can 
load your truck at the farm. Dixie Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 
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FOR SALE—Ten million field grown Tomato Plants; grown 
from good seed, sowed in rows and cultivated and sprayed for 
blight disease; ready about May 15; Rutger, Marglobe; $3.00 
per 1,000, express charges collect. Nice Cabbage Plants: 
Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Ballheads; 
same price. Potato: Cuban Yams and Nancy Hall; $4.00 per 
1,000, express collect. Farmers and canners try our plants for 
good crops. We can load your truck at the farm or ship direct 
to you by express. All plants packed with wet moss to roots. 
Quick service guaranteed. Harvey Lankford, Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Rutger and Marglobe Tomato Plants, 300 $1.25, 
500 $2.00, 1,000 $3.50. Write, wire or call us for better prices 
in big lots. Nice plants. Old, big, reliable—‘Peter Pan” The 
Plant Man, Franklin, Va. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED—To Buy or Rent Canning Plant in coastal area 
of Delaware, Maryland or Virginia. Water front location pre- 
ferred. Capacity 1,000 to 2,000 cases per day. Adv. 4780, The 
Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


FOR SALE—200 doz. Fancy #10 Tomato Puree, 1946 pack, 
unlabeled, cases stencilled Concession. Jaxon Products Co., Box 
37—Sta. B., Dayton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—5000 cases of economy pint round Jars, Anchor 
Hocking No. 10-51, 63-1551, ANC-D 16% oz. Caps to cover 
#63-D. Reasonable. Libman & Queen, 92 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQuIPMENT 


Comoranyw Westminster, Mad. 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 
MORRAL DOUBLE CORN 
HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 
The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 
Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


| TANKS 


FOR PROCESSING 
» HIGHEST QUALITY 


PRODUCTS 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO, 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
guestion you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. Keep it Handy—you'll 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 


PRICE $2.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street,  BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


TOO LATE 


Mother: “Billie, sit down and tell your little sister a story.” 
Billie: “TI can’t sit down, Mother. I just told Daddy a story.” 


‘SUFFICIENT 


The shop was deserted except for the cashier. A handsome 
young man strolled in. “Do you keep motor car accessories 
here?” he asked. 

The pretty cashier smiled sweetly and said “Only me.” 

First Farmer: I’ve got a freak over on my farm. It’s a two- 
legged calf. 

Second Farmer: “I know it. He was over to call on my daugh- 
ter last night.” 

The young sailor entered a jewelry store to buy his girl’s ring. 

He picked up a sparkling diamond and asked its price. 

“That one is $100,” said the jeweler gently. 

The young man whistled in surprise. He pointed to another 
and asked, “How about that one?” 

“That one, sir,” said the jeweler still more gently, “is two 


whistles! 


WRONG BAR 


Joe: “In New York State, you have to have eight years of col- 
lege before you are admitted to the bar.” 

Al: “The Supreme Court?” 

Joe: “No, the Stork Club.” 

There are many interesting things going on in the overcrowd- 
ed department stores. We noticed a man who had just bought 
a cigar and started to light it. 

“Didn’t you notice the sign?” asked the salesgirl. 

“What!” exploded the customer. “You sell cigars in here 
but you prohibit smoking?” 

The salesgirl smiled sweetly: ‘‘We also sell bath towels.” 


WELL VERSED 


“You know, Elaine every time I see you, my heart beats 
faster. I feel the urge to do bigger and better things. I feel 
so strong and virile. Do you know what that means?” 

“Sure. It means that in about five minutes I am going to 
have to slap your face.” 


SIGNS 


A man is getting along in years when he pays more attention 
to the food than he does to the waitresses. 


SHELL GAME 
“Ah, my dear!”’ the oyster cried 
To the lady oyster by his side, 
“We’ll soon be in an awful stew— 
But it will be fun, getting stewed with you!” 


AGREED 


Daughter: But, dad, don’t you believe that two can live as 
cheaply as one? 

Father: I certainly do. In fact, your mother and I are living 
as cheaply as you. 


MASTER OF THE DEAL 
Teacher: Willie, where’s Toronto? 
Willie: Right between Davenport and Pittsburgh. 
Teacher: Where did you get that answer? 
Willie: On our radio set. 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
C. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
ChisholmsRyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCRY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berl’: Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chis) olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La F rte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. KX Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinc’. ir-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Unit. 1 Co., Westminster, Md. 


CC NVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Ber! . Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis’ olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Cc NVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berl Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sinc| ir-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CC OKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berl: Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis’ olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
on Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


June 9, 1947 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


COOLERS, Continuous. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I! 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS. Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co.. Westminster. Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 

Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 

e Almanac of the Canning Industry 

BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


. CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York Cit 

Continental Can Co., New York City 

Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


INSECTICIDES. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 

Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 

Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 


.Stecher-Traung Litho. yer Rochester, N. Y. 


United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONINGS. 
Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, Ill 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co.,-St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., man, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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A GOOD “MAKE READY” ALWAYS PAYS 


It is always important to have your viners 
and hulling equipment in good operating con- 
dition before the start of your season. Too 
many canners wait until crops are ready before 
making necessary adjustments and repairs, and 
then rely on inexperienced help. 


Have your competent help check the 
following: 


1. A viner should always stand upon a good foundation 
and should be kept level, plumb, and square. 


2. Elevator chains should have slats every 14th link 
and the same number of links in each strand. 


3. All bolts and set screws should be tightened and the 
usual practices followed for the care of machinery. 


4. Check to see that pulleys are of correct size “r the 
power to be used. 


5. Set the viners up complete several days before your 
crops are ready and run them to see that aprons, 
chains, and belts are properly adjusted. 


6. If you do not have copies of instructions for oper- 
ating Hamachek Viners, we will be glad to mail 
them without charge. 


AMACH 


Green Pea Hulling Bhd 


ablished 1880 Ss incorporated 1924 
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The Burt streamlines production. So simple an inexperi- 
enced employee can operate it. Sturdy and trouble-free. 
Write today for circular. 


Send, also, for folder describing the Burt Case Packer. 


BURT MACHINE CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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IT WILL CARRY 
YOUR LABEL 


... and if your label is known 
to stand for quality in the can, 
you will sell more cases at 
higher prices. A quality pack 
comes only from quality seeds, 
because every seed is a tiny 
plant and does not change its 
character as it grows up. Begin 
with the best! 


Asgrow 


SEEDS 


FOR GROWING 
SATISFACTION 


SEEDS 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven 2, Connecticut 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES: ATLANTA,2 © CAMBRIDGE, N.Y. INDIANAPOLIS, 4 LOS ANGELES, 21 
MEMPHIS, 2 SALINAS © OAKLAND, 7 ° MILFORD, CONN. = SAN ANTONIO, 6 
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